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Satanic Cult Rumors as 
Contemporary Legend 


JEFFREY VICTOR 





From the dawn of civilization onwards, crowds have al- 
ways undergone the influence of illusions. . . . The masses 
have never thirsted after truth. They turn aside from evi- 
dence that is not to their taste, preferring to deify error, if 
error seduce them. Whoever can supply them with illusions 
is easily their master; whoever attempts to destroy illusions 
is always their victim. 

Gustave Le Bon 


INTRODUCTION TO THE RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


This research was sparked by a curious and alarming quirk of fate. 
When my son suddenly began to receive telephone death threats and 
harassment calls from anonymous strangers, I immediately called the 
police. I learned from the police that these telephone threats were 
part of a rumor—panic in our small city, Jamestown, New York. 
Rumors had been circulating widely in the community about a sup- 
posedly dangerous satanic cult in the vicinity. When I began my re- 
search in May 1988, I wanted to understand how so many people 
could possibly come to take these satanic cult rumor stories so seri- 
ously and behave in bizarre ways, in the absence of any concrete 
evidence of imminent danger. Initially, I assumed that the “scare” was 
limited to the Jamestown area, but I was to learn that it is national in 
scope. | 

My research interviews in Jamestown determined that the rumor 
stories evolved very gradually for months, before accelerating to a 


My thanks to Phillips Stevens, Jr., and to Bill Ellis for suggesting revisions of the original draft of 
this essay, and to Robert Hicks for sending me a great amount of reference materials on satanic cult 
rumors. 
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peak of intensity on Friday the thirteenth of May 1988. That date 
provided a symbolic trigger, to release pent-up community tensions. 
On Friday the thirteenth, the story telling trade in bits and pieces of 
new misinformation reached a peak of activity. Hundreds of people 
were busy inquiring and complaining about “the cult”: in shops, at the 
mall, over telephone lines and across the diner table. As most of the 
people who I interviewed reported, “They were talking about it ev- 
erywhere.” (The social psychological process of the consensual vali- 
dation of reality was at work.) 

People claimed to have seen things that did not exist and to have 
knowledge of events that did not occur. Many cats, for example, were 
“seen” hanging from light poles downtown. Many high school stu- 
dents “found” black roses along with death threats in their lockers. 
Satanic graffiti painted in blood were “seen” on many walls. The 
football team was rumored to be planning to track down the satanists 
and beat them up. A satanic cult gang was rumored to be coming 
down from Buffalo, to attack high school kids after school. There was 
a virtual avalanche of dramatic rumor stories. 

The main rumor story on Friday the thirteenth, repeated over and 
over again, was that “the satanic cult was planning to kidnap and 
sacrifice a blond, blue-eyed virgin.” This rumor story surfaced about 
two weeks before the day of the panic. It served to heighten tensions 
which had been growing since mid-winter, as one rumor built upon 
another. 

There were many behavioral indicators of the over-reaction that 
characterizes a rumor-panic. A great number of parents, for example, 
held their children home from school, out of fear that they might be 
kidnapped by “the cult.” Over one hundred cars showed up at a 
rumored ritual site in a wooded area, where they were stopped by 
police barricades. Some of the cars had weapons in them: clubs, 
knives and hunting guns. At a warehouse rumored to be another 
ritual meeting place of “the cult,” about $4,000 of damage was done 
to musical equipment and interior walls. The police, school officials 
and youth bureau were inundated with hundreds of telephone calls 
reporting bizarre incidents. Several teenagers, who had an unconven- 
tional “punk” appearance, were labeled “satanists” and victimized by 
threatening telephone calls, similar to those received by my son. 
These countercultural kids were merely scapegoat targets for com- 
munity tensions, due to their publicly visible “strange” hair and cloth- 
ing style. 
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In May 1988, when I began to search through newspapers from 
small towns nearby Jamestown, I was amazed to find that similar 
satanic cult rumors had appeared almost simultaneously, over a vast 
region stretching 250 miles across parts of western New York, north- 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. (See Figure 1.) There were 
many local variations in the rumor stories, which led people in each 
area to believe that a satanic cult was in their own backyard.! Rumors 
linked a satanic cult to the suicide of a local teenager, for example, in 
the villages of Cuba, New York and also in Cochranton, Pennsylvania, 
far away. In the village of Portville, New York, the mutilated body of 
a dead cat was found in a drinking fountain at the high school. Par- 
ents for miles around became fearful about satanic cult animal sacri- 
fices and worried about the possible kidnapping and ritual sacrifice of 
their children. Many parents attended a school board meeting and 
demanded that school authorities apprehend the “satanists.” The po- 
lice, newspapers, and humane society were inundated with telephone 
reports of mutilated animals found all over the area. Later, local 
police apprehended a teenage prankster, who had put the dead cat in 
the high school after finding it along a roadside, killed by a passing 
car. 

The indicators of behavior driven by fear were reported in news- 
papers throughout the 250 mile wide region. School officials from 
small towns and centralized rural school districts reported hundreds 
of school children absent, as fearful parents kept their children home. 
Police departments received an avalanche of telephone calls from 
people reporting having seen a great many mutilated animals, satanic 
symbols, hit lists of planned victims and even a few human corpses. 
Town meetings were held in many locations, mostly in schools, where 
enraged parents demanded “action” from police and school author- 
ities. Prayer meetings were held in some rural fundamentalist 
churches to seek help from a higher authority, against Satan’s influ- 
ence upon earthly evil-doers. Sunday school instruction was given at 
some of these same churches, to warn children that the danger of 
playing with the occult is much like the danger of playing with hell- 
fire. In addition, some satan hunters were invited to the area, to offer 
their advice. 


1. These local incidents and rumor stories serve to provide local relevance to the overall satanic 
cult legend. Local rumor variations situate the symbols of the legend in the immediate here-and- 
now and provide synthetic credibility to the stories. People can then point to something in their 
immediate environment to confirm that their fears have a basis in reality. 
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The region covered by this rumor-panic consists primarily of small 
towns, villages and farmlands. The population is thinly dispersed 
across the area. People in any one location do not have much day-to- 
day contact with people from other locations. During the time of the 
rumor fever, people in one town didn’t know that similar rumors 
were circulating in nearby towns. The absence of direct channels of 
communication raises an important research question: How could 
such similar rumor stories arise, seemingly independently, over such 
a broad region? 

As I continued searching through small town newspapers, I dis- 
covered that rumors about dangerous satanic cults have been erupt- 
ing in locations across the United States, into widespread panics, or 
simmering as chronic anxieties about satanic cult kidnappers since at 
least 1984. My search through newspapers has been able to confirm 
31 locations in the United States, almost entirely in rural and small 
town areas, where rumor-panics have taken place.? (See Figure 2.) I 
have also found newspaper reports of similar rumor-panics in Canada 
and Alaska. 

The purpose of this research report is to provide scholars with 
some answers to the following questions: 1) What is the history of 
these satanic cult rumor stories? How did they evolve? 2) How are 
these satanic cult stories being transmitted? What are the communi- 
cation networks through which these rumor stories are being dissem- 
inated through American society? The answers to these questions are 
obviously interrelated. Tracing the history of these rumor stories pro- 
vides insight into their channels of dissemination. 

This research report first presents a brief review of background 
from symbolic interaction theory (sociological social psychology), 
which is used to guide and interpret the research. Part one documents 
the evolution of the satanic cult legend. Part two presents a content 
analysis of newspaper reports about thirty-one rumor-panics. Part 
three uses the results of the previous two studies to identify the means 
by which the satanic cult legend is being transmitted. 

In a previous research article, I offered an analysis of the symbolic 
meaning of these satanic cult rumor stories as metaphors for social 


2. I am sure that many additional small town areas have also experienced these rumor-panics. © 
Many people have written to me, in response to my previous publications on this topic, to tell me 
about similar events in their areas. However, | have not yet obtained confirmation through news- 
paper reports. 
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FIGURE 2: Locations of rumor-panics in the U.S. and dates of news- 
paper reports about them. 


stresses and suggested their origin in economic and family stresses 
affecting people especially in rural and small town areas (Victor 
1989). 

I have used a variety of methods to collect information for this 
research report. Much of the information presented here comes from 
newspaper articles. Selected excerpts are also presented from docu- 
ments (publications, audio-tapes, video-tapes, transcripts and notes 
taken at lectures) which I have collected from groups and individuals 
communicating about the dangers of “satanism”. I have also engaged 
in participant observation at police conferences and psychiatric sem- 
inars about satanic cult crimes. In addition, the research is informed 
by extensive interviews conducted in Jamestown, after the rumor- 
panic there.’ 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR 


The most common theoretical explanation of rumor-panics has 
been that they are forms of “mass hysteria,” spread by a contagious 


3. See Victor 1989 for a detailed description of the research methodology. 
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process of mutual emotional excitation (Miller 1985). According to 
this theory, people caught up in “mass hysteria” lose their rational, 
critical abilities and their consciousness is distorted by the collective 
emotional over-reaction to hysterical delusions. This theory employs 
a psychiatric conception of collective behavior. It suggests that a 
group of people share a temporarily pathological emotional state: in 
such a state, emotion shapes cognition. However, such a conception of 
a rumor-panic runs counter to most contemporary social psycholog- 
ical research and theory and, therefore, needs to be discarded. 

Much social psychological research has demonstrated that what 
people believe to be real shapes the direction of their emotional re- 
action (Schachter and Singer 1962). If there are distortions in people’s 
perceptions of reality, such distortions usually precondition any emo- 
tional over-reaction in people’s feelings and behavior. Applied to the 
study of collective behavior, these research findings affirm I.W. 
Thomas’s famous dictum: If a group of people believe that something 
is real, it becomes real, at least in its consequences. The satanic cult 
myth is an excellent example. 

In addition, the “mass hysteria” conception of a rumor-panic runs 
counter to my own research findings. There was no “mass” and no 
“hysteria” in the rumor-panic I studied. The satanic cult rumors were 
transmitted through some communication networks and not through 
others. Some people, like myself, had not heard the rumors until just 
before the day of dramatic, public behavior. Some people who heard 
the rumors were very critically skeptical of them, even though a great 
many other people believed them (and still do so to this day). The 
mass hysteria approach ignores individual and group differences in 
personality and subcultural conceptions of reality. The point is that 
scientific investigators of rumors and legends need to abandon the 
notion of undifferentiated mass communication and pay closer atten- 
tion to specific communication networks in a society, which are re- 
ceptive to particular beliefs and symbolic meanings. 

My research suggests that a symbolic interactionist interpretation 
of rumor-panics best fits the evidence (Shibutani 1961, Shibutani 
1966). The key insight of symbolic interactionism is that people in- 
teract with their environment through symbolic cultural meanings. 
The stories of rumor-panics embody cultural symbols, which a group 
of people can use to give meaning to their social reality. The rumor 
stories become “real” through the interaction process of the consen- 
sual validation of reality. When the rumor stories are filled with 
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threats, many people react to those threats with fear and anger. A 
rumor-panic is best understood as being a group’s fearful reaction to collec- 
tively shared stories about immediately threatening circumstances, in an am- 
biguous social situation. 

A rumor is a story created in personal conversations between people, 
containing assertions of truth which cannot be confirmed by incon- 
trovertible evidence at the time. The story is widely regarded as either 
being literally true, or at least being quite plausible. It is usually com- 
municated by word-of-mouth, but it may also be communicated 
through the mass media. Rumors are usually temporary, locally situ- 
ated and specific in their content. Rumor stories may or may not be 
literally true, in the sense of being able to be confirmed by legal or 
scientific methods of careful verification. However, whether or not a 
particular story is proven to be true is not the defining characteristic 
of a rumor. A story is a rumor because it is a collectively created and shared 
perception of reality, in the absence of any manifestly obvious evidence to 
substantiate it (see Rosnow 1980). 

Rumors usually arise when something unusual or unexpected hap- 
pens. According to Shibutani’s (1966) symbolic interactionist theory, 
rumors originate as a substitute for “hard news.” Shibutani suggests 
that rumors are created in a collaborative attempt to find an expla- 
nation for an ambiguous and disturbing set of events. They most 
commonly arise when people do not trust “official” sources of news, 
or when people have little confidence in the authorities whose job it is 
to provide information. When people lose faith in their authorities, 
they will regard bizarre and frightening rumor stories as plausible, 
such as those about satanic cults, because it might seem dangerous to 
simply disregard them. 

Although rumors certainly serve to satisfy a wide variety of psy- 
chological motives, personal motives do not account for the origin or 
persistence of rumors. The communication of a rumor, for example, 
may serve as a release from boredom, a way of expressing personal 
worries, a way of obtaining the attention and interest of others, a way 
of seeking to harm someone or some group, a prank to find amuse- 
ment, or simply as a way of making “small talk” to fill up the time. 
However, according to Shibutani (1966), the basic reason for the per- 
sistence of a rumor story over a long time is that rumors are products 
of collective efforts to tell a story, a story which provides a meaningful 
way of satisfying many people’s different personal motives. Other- 
wise, a rumor would quickly die for lack of interest in it. 
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A rumor persists over a long time, because it offers a plausible 
explanation for people’s concerns. Several different conditions give a 
rumor story plausibility. Persistent rumor stories gain credibility, 
when they are able to offer a great many specific details about a 
situation. They do so, through a kind of “snow-ball” process, as more 
and more people contribute supportive details to the collective story. 
The most crucial supportive “evidence” comes from eye-witness tes- 
timonials. There will always be people who volunteer such testimony 
to satisfy a variety of personal motives. 

Another kind of internal “evidence” which lends plausibility to a 
rumor is obtained by attributing an origin for the rumor to some 
widely known, actual event. By locating the story’s origin in some kind 
of actual event, the whole cloth of the story takes on the aura of 
reality, rather than fantasy. 

Legends and rumors are both products of people’s collective sto- 
rytelling and they are inter-related (Mullen 1972). The thematic 
structure and symbolism of legends are commonly used by people to 
construct the content of rumor stories. They function as cultural fab- 
ric, which people can employ to weave collectively shared explana- 
tions for anxiety-provoking and dimly understood situations. In other 
words, legends offer ready-made scripts, which people can use to 
create stories offering plausible explanations for unfamiliar and 
threatening circumstances. This is why some legends can create a 
powerful readiness to believe. 

I would like to suggest that the symbolic pathways of some internalized 
legends function in personality, like archetype cognitive maps of social reality. 
Legends are not only “out there” in our shared culture. They are also 
“in us,” psychologically. They are the exemplars or paradigms by 
which we live (Keen 1988). The rags-to-riches legend is one example 
of such an exemplar in American culture (Walker 1983). Legends 
create a perceptual set which can distort experience and cognitively 
arrange perceptions to fit into a pre-programmed cognitive map. A 
person does not need to know all the details of a rumor story built 
upon a legend in order to fill in details. A good imagination will 
suffice. For this reason, it is usually not possible to trace the origin of 
a contemporary legend to any specific event. 

A contemporary legend is usually defined as a persistent and 
widely circulated rumor story, scripted from the themes and symbols 
of a familiar legend. (This social phenomenon is also termed an “ur- 
ban legend” by some scholars.) However, it is most useful to conceptualize 
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a contemporary legend as an interactive process of collective behavior, rather 
than a fixed and unchanging narrative. The collective behavior consists 
primarily of the collaborative creation and communication of persis- 
tent rumor stories, in ever changing variation. A contemporary leg- 
end is always emergent out of interaction and never finished. Rumors 
drawing upon legends make the legend come alive, by giving the 
legend specific content located in the here-and-now. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CONTEMPORARY LEGEND 


The satanic cult rumor stories derive primarily from a very ancient 
legend (Hsia 1988, Ridley 1967) that tells the story of children who 
are kidnapped and murdered by a secret conspiracy of evil strangers 
who use the children’s blood and body parts in religious rituals. The 
legend is an enduring one, because it offers universal appeal to the 
latent fears of all parents everywhere. Variations of the legend are 
commonly elaborated with symbols of mysterious evil: graveyard rob- 
beries and the mutilation of corpses, secret meetings of people engaged 
in secret rituals, strange incantations, strange symbols seen on walls, 
people clothed in black robes with black cats, making ritual animal 
sacrifices and sometimes eating human body parts in cannibalistic 
rites. These are all omens, which indicate that purity and innocence is 
being endangered by powerful agents of absolute evil. 

The story functions as a collective metaphor to express a group’s or 
a society’s anxieties about its future. It says, in symbolic form, that our 
future (our children) is being threatened by mysterious forces which 
we cannot fully comprehend or control (Victor 1989.) The blood ritual 
myth and similar subversion myths usually arise at times when a society is 
undergoing a deep cultural crisis of values, after a period of very rapid social 
change has caused much disorganization and widespread social stress (Levack 
1987, Schoeneman 1975). Indeed, witch-hunts in response to subver- 
sion myths can be taken as a social indicator of cultural crisis (Erikson 
1966). The contemporary relevance of this legend is to be found in 
the symbolism of its metaphor, rather than in any specific story con- 
tent. 

The evil strangers in these stories are usually people from some 
widely despised group in society. In ancient Rome, the stories com- 
monly claimed that Christians were kidnapping Roman children for 
use in secret ritual sacrifices (Ellis 1985). Later, during the Middle 
Ages, the stories claimed that Christian children were being kid- 
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napped by Jews, again for use in secret ritual sacrifices. When this 
legend is used in anti-semitic attacks against Jews, it is known as the 
“blood libel” (Hsia 1988). In France, just before the French Revolu- 
tion, similar stories accused aristocrats of kidnapping the children of 
the poor, for use of their blood in medical baths. 

Today, this legend is constantly being reworked by the mass media 
to serve as a popular culture entertainment. Many horror stories in 
“pop” culture novels and movies use the theme of kidnapping and 
murder, done for a variety of unsavory purposes, such as for ritual 
sacrifices (The Believers), or for use of body parts (Coma). Even some 
children’s fairy tales use the theme of the kidnapping of children, 
usually by witches or monsters, who may cook them or eat them. In 
this way, popular culture keeps alive and makes familiar the elements 
of an ancient legend. 

The blood ritual legend has been combined with a second ancient 
story to form the satanic cult stories. The second story is the religious 
myth of Satan’s rebellion against God and his struggle with God to 
influence the souls of men and women. This particular combination 
of narratives has been common in past history, when used in attacks 
upon Jews and other despised heretics, such as people who practice 
occult or non-Christian religion (Cohn 1975, Tractenberg 1943, 
1983). The power of this combination is that it offers the appeal of 
both secular and sacred symbols. 

New Religion and the Anti-Cult Movement— The social changes of the 
1960s gave rise to many religious groups, which emerged out of the 
youth counterculture. Some of these groups were variations of fun- 
damentalist and charismatic Protestantism. However, many others 
were even more unconventional groups, holding beliefs imported, in 
part, from non-Christian, Asian religions, or synthesized out of the 
human potential movement and ancient occult-magical traditions. 
Their active proselytism caused widespread resentment, as some par- 
ents “lost” children to these new religions, that they labeled “cults.” It 
was widely believed that the young people joining these cults were 
“brainwashed” and coerced into membership. 

In response, a network of local and national anti-cult organizations 
took form in the 1970s, supported mainly by the parents of these 
“lost” children, to fight the influence of these cults, especially those 
which were non-Christian. In addition, many fundamentalist Protes- 
tant organizations developed an apparatus to engage in counter- 
propaganda against the proselytism of these new competitors for 
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members. Today, these two networks are main promoters of the sa- 
tanic cult legend. | 

Groups such as the “Moonies” (the Unification Church), Hare 
Krishna, and The Children of God became targets of critical and 
sometimes sensational mass media reports. The word “cult” took on 
the imagery of a potentially dangerous, fanatical group, subversive of 
traditional Christian and Jewish values. They were symbolically kid- 
napping our children. 

Then, in November 1978, a tragic event occurred which prompted 
national outrage. In Jonestown, Guyana, 913 people were manipu- 
lated and coerced into committing mass suicide. Over 200 of them 
were children. They were followers of a “cult”: Rev. Jim Jones’ Peo- 
ple’s Temple. Following that event, any reservoir of tolerance for new 
religious cults evaporated in disgust. The event was so shocking, that 
it left a latent image in the public’s mind of any group labeled a cult, 
as being prone to violence. Thereafter, a “cult” was seen through the 
lens of Jonestown. A cult came to mean a group, led by a manipulative 
fanatic and having mindless followers, who were brainwashed into 
submission to his authority. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, groups calling themselves fol- 
lowers of satanic religion developed, but they didn’t provoke much 
public concern, compared with groups like the “Moonies”. If they 
were known at all, they were regarded as “just another bunch of 
kooks” in the exotic countercultural zoo. Even Anton LeVey, who is 
now touted as the godfather of satanism in most popular accounts of 
the subject, was a relative unknown. His Church of Satan and several 
other formally organized groups calling themselves satanists, at- 
tracted no more than a few hundred active followers (Melton 1986). 

Also at that time, there began to appear a few newspaper reports 
which referred to groups labeled by police, fundamentalist clergy 
“informants” and reporters as “Satan cults” (Detroit Free Press, 28 No- 
vember 1973; New York Times, 6 July 1971). These so-called satanists 
were small local gangs of middle class juvenile delinquents, often 
from prosperous suburbs, who mixed heavy drug abuse with black 
magic symbols and rituals. The few gangs whose members became 
intensely involved in magical symbols and rituals, learned what they 
could from “pop” culture books on black magic, readily available in 
libraries and bookstores. When they became involved in criminal ac- 
tivity beyond the use of illegal drugs, it usually consisted of killing 
domestic animals as part of their attempts at ritual magic. In a few 
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cases, however, some gangs committed murders which they rational- 
ized with their satanic ideology. The cruelty to animals and even the 
bizarre thrill murders were not new forms of teenage crime. What was 
new and unusual was their use of satanic ideology as a justification for 
aggression. These groups of juvenile criminals were harbingers of an 
increasing number of such miscreants in the following decades. 

However, the generic label “satanic cult,” with its ambiguous mean- 
ings, did not yet become a familiar stereotype to most Americans until 
the mid-1980s. That stereotype would merge together notions about 
satanic religion and bizarre criminal activity to invent a new category 
of criminality: ritual or occult crime (Lanning 1989a). 

The Cattle Mutilation Rumors. In the mid-1970s, cattlemen in the 
Western states began to report finding some of their cattle dead and 
mutilated, with their soft parts removed: lips, ears, tongues, udders 
and genitals. The parts appeared to have been cut off with a very 
sharp instrument, like a razor or scalpel. In many cases, also, the 
blood of the animals seemed to have been completely drained out, 
with no blood stains on the ground. No footprints or animal tracks 
were found around the carcasses. Cattlemen first made reports about 
these incidents in Kansas, Colorado and Montana and then through- 
out the West and Midwest. There appeared to be an epidemic of these 
incidents. 

As these reports were increasingly made public in local newspa- 
pers, rumors began to circulate, speculating about the cause of these 
bizarre incidents (Kagan and Summers 1983). The cause was entirely 
unclear. Some rumor stories claimed that strange lights had been seen 
in the night skies at the time of these incidents and that the cattle 
mutilations were probably the work of extraterrestials from UFOs. 
Other rumor stories claimed that army helicopters had been seen in 
the isolated areas of these cattle mutilations, and that they were prob- 
ably the results of some kind of secret military tests. Still other rumors 
linked the cattle mutilations to the finding of strange altars in areas 
where religious cults were believed to practice their rituals. These 
stories claimed that satanic cults were killing the cattle and using their 
parts and draining their blood for satanic rituals. Thus the emerging 
satanic cult legend first received widespread publicity, out on the 
cattle ranges of the West. It offered a plausible explanation for am- 
biguous and disturbing events. 

The cattle mutilation reports evoked widespread concern. In the 
Western states, angry cattkemen demanded that something be done to 
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stop these senseless attacks on their property. In some areas they even 
organized armed vigilante patrols. Local newspapers recounted the 
incidents, as well as the accompanying rumor speculations, bringing 
them to wide public attention. Several state governments commis- 
sioned investigations and research studies to determine the causes of 
the cattle mutilations. 

Several careful scientific studies came to the conclusion that the 
overwhelming majority of these incidents were due to purely natural 
causes. According to these studies, the cattle died from diseases, poi- 
sonous plants, rattlesnakes and other ordinary hazards. Then, their 
soft parts were eaten by small predators (Kagan and Summers 1983). 
Microscopic examination of the cuts revealed the uneven marks of 
razor-sharp teeth. Statistical studies revealed that there had been no 
actual increase over the normal rate of cattle deaths expected in an 
area. Veterinarians testified that the blood of the cattle appeared to be 
drained away, because it had coagulated in the animal after the ani- 
mal’s death. In a very few cases, knife cuts were found, indicating that 
some mutilations may have been carried out by copy-cat pranksters 
after the animals’ deaths. In other words, many people had simply 
attributed new meanings to events, which they had previously taken 
for granted. 

Even though the findings of these investigations were reported in 
the press, a great many people still could not believe the “official 
story”. Rumors that satanic cults were killing and mutilating animals 
for ritual sacrifices continued to circulate widely. 

As late as 1989, many local newspapers continued to lend credibil- 
ity to claims that satanic cults were mutilating cattle. The Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram of 16 April 1989, in an article dealing with concerns 
about satanic cults in Texas, quoted a local police “expert” on the 
signs of criminal satanism: 


Mutilated animals are found throughout the area. But, the ones that 
send up red flags of possible satanist activity are the ones with no blood, 
cattle with their organs removed and decapitated goats. Look for ab- 
sence of blood. There will be absolutely none,” the Seagoville officer 
said. “That is accomplished by first killing the animal, perhaps, by 
shooting coolant down its throat. Then, using a stolen blood pump, 
they actually suck the blood out. If one drop of blood falls on the 
ground, it’s tainted and can’t be used.” 


The article made no mention at all of the scientific findings about 
these claims. 
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Why do these cattle mutilation rumors have the power to persist, in 
the face of contrary scientific evidence? Several research studies which 
investigated these rumors may provide an answer (Stewart 1977, 
1980). First, the rumor stories have popular culture, mass media ap- 
peal. Newspaper articles, such as the one quoted, continue to circulate 
the stories. Scientific findings are not likely to make the kind of dra- 
matic newspaper story that attracts readers, compared with stories 
about satanic cults. Secondly, propagandists like the local police “ex- 
pert” in satanism, who was quoted in the newspaper article, continue 
to promote the rumor stories as truth, thereby helping to spread them 
from town to town. At the same time their status as authority figures 
lends credibility to the rumors. These police satan hunters have be- 
come “carriers” of the legend. 

The symbolic connection between the ritual sacrifice of animals 
and of children was not clear to me, at first. Then, at a police con- 
ference, I heard a police satan hunter tell the audience that “the 
sacrifice of animals inevitably leads to human sacrifice in all religions 
which practice that sort of thing.” In traditional European-American 
folklore, the link between animal and human sacrifice has often been 
used as an accusation against non-Christian religions, as a way of 
asserting the moral superiority of Christianity (Arens 1979). It is an 
intégral part of the blood ritual myth. 

Rumors about Satanism at Procter © Gamble. In 1980, the corporate 
headquarters of Procter & Gamble began receiving letters accusing 
the company of having a trademark logo, which contained satanic 
symbolism (Koening 1985). The logo was a face on a crescent moon 
looking at thirteen stars, representing the original thirteen states. 
However, rumors circulating around the country claimed that hidden 
in the logo was the number “666” (found by connecting the stars), 
which is supposedly a satanic symbol. Gradually, the rumor stories 
became more elaborate. The rumors claimed that the owner of 
Procter & Gamble had made a pact with the devil and had given a 
share of the company’s profits to the Church of Satan. According to 
these rumors, the owner had supposedly made that announcement to 
the public on a television talk show. 

The rumors were spread in handbills given out at shopping centers 
and through the local newsletters of some fundamentalist churches. 
Boycotts were organized against the company’s products. Many retail- 
ers became worried about selling Procter & Gamble products and 
refused to do so. In a few cases, the company’s vehicles were even 
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vandalized. By 1982, the company was receiving 500 letters a day 
about its link to the Church of Satan. It had to hire four staff mem- 
bers just to respond to the inquiries. 

In 1982, Procter & Gamble decided to fight back. It obtained en- 
dorsements from leading fundamentalist and Catholic clergymen. 
The company then sent out letters from these clergymen to 48,000 
churches, disclaiming the rumor stories. Procter & Gamble even 
brought lawsuits against individuals found actively promoting these 
rumors in print. Nevertheless, the rumors persisted. When they died 
down in one area, they began anew in another area of the country. As 
they died down among fundamentalist groups in the South and Mid- 
west, they sprang up among conservative Catholics in the North 
(Koening 1985). Finally, in April, 1985, Procter & Gamble announced 
that it would remove the offending logo from all of its products. It 
appears that the rumors were too strong to fight. 

Research sponsored by the company found that the rumors were 
transmitted primarily through informal communication networks be- 
yond the reach of lawsuits: in small town church newsletters and 
word-of-mouth conversation (Koening 1985). The persistence of the 
Procter & Gamble satanist rumor stories demonstrates the power and 
pervasiveness of the religious traditionalist communication network. 
It also provides evidence that that communication network is partic- 
ularly receptive to subversion myths built upon its preconceptions 
about satanism and Satan’s malevolent influence in modern society. 

The importance of this channel of rumor communication is af- 
firmed in my own research in Jamestown (Victor 1989). Fundamen- 
talist churches functioned as a primary informal network for the dis- 
semination of the satanic cult rumor stories: in church meetings about 
the rumors, in prayer sessions, in speeches by invited out-of-town 
satan hunters and in church newsletter writings. 

It is useful for research on rumors and legends to conceptualize 
fundamentalism as an American subculture, as has been suggested by 
the eminent historian of religion, Martin Marty (1987). It bears great 
similarities with conservative Catholic ethnic subcultures, with which 
it shares beliefs about the reality of Satan’s influence in the world. 
Historians have documented the persistence of subversion myths in 
the fundamentalist cultural tradition, which until recently have been 
aimed at Catholicism as the main enemy (Billington 1938). Other 
enemies in fundamentalist subversion myths have included Jews, 
Communists, “secular humanists” and even the fictitious “Illuminati” 
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(Johnson 1983). One function of the satanic cult legend is that it 
enables fundamentalists and Conservative Catholics to share a sub- 
version myth in common. 

Rumors about Satanism in Child Care Centers. The most perplexing 
Satanic cult rumors to arise in recent years are those which claim that 
satanists are sexually abusing children in child care centers. They are 
most perplexing, because the accusations are based only upon the 
testimony of very young children, without corroborating evidence of 
any kind. They are potentially harmful, because they arouse the out- 
rage of many decent people, who easily assume the guilt of those 
people accused by the children. It is quite likely that many completely 
innocent people, mostly women, are now in prison, as a consequence 
of these satanic cult rumor allegations (Nathan, 1987; Nathan, 1988; 
Snedeker, 1988; Washington Post, 31 May 1989). Some reporters have 
noted the curious resemblance to the Salem witch trials, which also 
were brought on by the accusations of children. 

These stories first surfaced in several landmark cases of accused 
sexual child abuse in 1983. The most well known of these is the 
Manhattan Beach, California, McMartin Preschool case. It became the 
longest and most expensive trial (costing 15 million dollars) in Amer- 
ican history (New York Times, 24 January 1990). In 1990, the two 
remaining defendants, 62 year old Peggy McMartin Buckey and her 
son, Raymond Buckey, were found innocent of most of the charges 
against them. (At the time of this writing, several unresolved charges 
are still pending against Raymond Buckey and the prosecution in- 
tends to bring him to retrial on those charges.) 

Allegations of sexual child abuse linked to the rituals of “devil 
worship” had led to the arrest of the Buckeys and five other child care 
teachers in 1984. They were accused of victimizing 360 children in 
extremely bizarre sexual acts, carried out over five years. This case is 
particularly important not only because it resulted in a massive 
amount of press coverage, but also, because it propelled the organi- 
zation of volunteer groups of parents, who hoped to educate the 
country about the hidden dangers of ritual child abuse. 

Soon after the McMartin case became public, a host of other similar 
accusations of ritual sexual abuse swept across the country. In some 
cases, accusations of satanic cult activity were made public during 
trials, as they were in a 1985 case in Kern County, California (Snede- 
ker 1988). In other cases, the satanic cult accusations were not 
brought to light in court proceedings, but merely discussed in local 
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gossip. As these cases continued, passions ran high and almost anyone 
who cautioned against presuming the guilt of those accused, became 
a “suspect” in the eyes of the outraged citizens in a community. Ina 
case in Jordan, Minnesota, for example, a policeman who vouched for 
the character of an accused person was soon charged with the same 
crimes against the children who made the accusations. In another case 
in Chicago, two women who publicly expressed support for an ac- 
cused person shortly thereafter found their names on a list of child 
molesters being circulated by a concerned parent’s group (Charlier 
and Downing 1988). 

In 1988, reporters Tom Charlier and Shirley Downing of the 
Memphis, Tennessee Commercial Appeal, published a careful study of 
36 cases of accused ritual sexual abuse in children. In these cases, only 
about one-fourth of those people arrested were eventually convicted, 
and most of the convictions had little to do with ritual sexual abuse. 
Charlier and Downing concluded: 


Allegations of satanism—of rites involving mutilation, infant sacrifice 
and devil worship—have since emerged in more than 100 child sex 
abuse cases across the country. ... In four years, though, investigators 
have found no evidence to support fears that cults are preying on the 
nation’s children. The Commercial Appeal studied ritual sexual abuse 
allegations in 36 cases and found instead that many of the stories la- 
beled “satanic” or “ritual” have the hallmarks of urban legends. 


Charlier and Downing suggested some possible channels through 
which this urban legend has been transmitted. They suggested that 
satanic cult sexual child abuse stories have been disseminated, since 
1983, by police satan hunters across the country and through semi- 
nars, workshops and conferences on sexual child abuse and on satanic 
cult crime. These conferences attract parents, social workers, thera- 
pists, police and prosecutors. The central importance of these semi- 
nars and conferences as organizing vehicles for communication net- 
works carrying the legend has been observed, also, by other 
investigators (Hicks 1989, Hicks 1990). At many of these conferences, 
satanic cult “survivors” offer testimony about their sexual abuse and 
torture as children, by cults in which their parents participated as 
members. Some of them testify to having given birth to babies, who 
were ritually slaughtered after which their body parts were eaten. 
Most, if not all, of them suffer from multiple personality disorder 
(MPD), a severe mental disorder in which the person is not able to 
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distinguish between their fantasies and actual events. (See Carlson 
1989, for information about some of these cult “survivors.”) 

The reporters were able to identify one of the “carriers” of the 
satanic cult legend to the McMartin Preschool case: Robert Currie, a 
retired television executive. Currie, whose three sons attended the 
McMartin Preschool, boasted to the reporters that he was the first 
person to expose satanic ritualism in the case. He acted as a self- 
appointed detective and interviewed most of the children who made 
accusations of sexual abuse. Currie worked with Kenneth Wooden, as 
an advisor for the “20/20” television show about satanic cult crimes 
discussed in the next section. 

Just prior to the satanic cult panic I studied, Kenneth Wooden gave 
a speech at a conference on child abuse in Olean, New York, attended 
by social work professionals, who were worried about rumors of local 
satanic cults. Wooden was quoted in the local newspaper as claiming: 


Twenty-five percent of all unsolved murders are ritualistic in nature. 
The victims are women and children. In twenty-five percent of incest 
cases, we’ve found the occult or ritual abuse. Ritual abuse is new and 
rampant and moving around the country right now. I’ve seen so many 
children’s bodies on slabs, whose deaths could be associated with the 
occult (Olean Times-Herald, 29 April 1988). 


However, these claims are not based upon any available research. A 
thorough study of such claims about ritual child abuse conducted by 
Kenneth Lanning of the FBI’s Behavioral Science Unit concludes that 
they have no basis in fact. “It is interesting to note,” he writes, “that 
many of those espousing these theories are using the long-since- 
discredited numbers and rhetoric of the missing children hysteria of 
the early 1980s.” Lanning further notes that a major study done for 
the U.S. Department of Justice and released in January 1989 esti- 
mates “that the number of children kidnapped and murdered by 
non-family members is between 52 and 58 a year and that adolescents 
14—17 years old account for nearly two-thirds of the victims” (Lan- 
ning, 1989b:20). 

The 20/20 Show about Satanism. On May 16, 1985, the television 
show “20/20” carried a segment titled “The Devil Worshippers” pro- 
duced by Kenneth Wooden. This was the first television show to bring 
claims about criminal satanic cults to a national audience. The subject 
of the segment was announced by the host of the “20/20” show, Hugh 
Downs, as: “Perverse, hideous acts that defy belief. Suicides, murders 
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and ritualistic slaughter of children and animals” (20/20, 16 May 
1985). The cast of so-called “experts” on satanism and ritualistic crime 
included policeman Dale Griffis, evangelist Mike Warnke, police de- 
tective Sandi Gallant, and psychiatrist Dr. Lawrence Pazder (author of 
Michelle Remembers). (See Carlson 1989, for information about these 
“experts.”) The presentation focused upon murders committed by 
several self-proclaimed teenage satanists, but also alluded to claims 
about animal mutilations, grave robberies, kidnapped and missing 
children, the ritual murder of infants, sexual rituals, the sexual abuse 
of children, child pornography and cannibalism. 

An excerpt from the dialogue of the program is particularly worth- 
while to examine. 


Tom Jarriel Cannibalism. It’s difficult to believe, but in every 
(the narrator): case we examined, children described it. 
A Grandmother: The hearts were cut out, and the children were 


made to chew pieces of these children’s hearts, 
pieces of their flesh. 


Jarriel: Is cannibalism part of the ritual? 


Ms. Gallant: The children have spoken about this in almost ev- 
ery instance. Also human feces, or drinking the 
urine, or drinking human blood (20/20, May 16, 
1985). 


The interviewer’s apparently uncritical acceptance of claims about 
cannibalism points out how internalized legends easily create believ- 
ability. Stories about cannibalism commonly accompany the blood 
ritual myth (Arens 1979). Such stories link human sacrifice, the drink- 
ing of blood and eating of human flesh as symbols of barbarism. A 
thorough search of the anthropological evidence, however, shows that 
cannibalism as a ritual custom is extremely rare in any part of the 
world (Arens 1979). Nevertheless, many people assume that it is com- 
monplace. 

The central importance of this television program was that it lent 
credibility to what had previously been merely local rumors, by its 
presentation of supposed authorities on national television. The tele- 
vision program implied to unskeptical viewers that this television news 
magazine was exposing some newly discovered, sinister influence at 
work in our society. It is frequently cited in newspaper reports about 
satanic cults, as being the first national “exposé” of the satanic cult 
problem. 
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The Toledo Dig. Shortly after the “20/20” television exposé, a strange 
incident once again brought claims about satanic cults to national 
attention. James Telb, a local Sheriff of a rural county near Toledo, 
Ohio claimed to have information obtained from “several confidential 
informants,” that a satanic cult had sacrificed as many as 50 to 80 
victims, mostly children, whose remains were buried in a wooded lot 
in the village of Holland, Ohio (Cleveland Plain Dealer, 21 & 22 June 
1985; Akron Beacon Journal, 21 & 22 June 1985). According to Sheriff 
Telb, this secret satanic cult had as many as 200 local members and 
had been ritually murdering people, mostly children, since 1969.4 

On June 21 and 22, an intensive excavation of the garbage-strewn 
wooded lot took place, under the eyes of a national audience. Over 
100 reporters arrived to cover the “Toledo dig,” including television 
crews, all hoping to unearth a big story of mass murder by a sinister 
conspiracy. About 50 law enforcement officers from several states also 
showed up to observe the search for evidence. Dale Griffis, a Deputy 
Sheriff from a nearby Ohio village and self-proclaimed “expert” on 
satanic cult crime, was hired as a consultant. (He had been one of the 
featured experts on the “20/20” show.) 

The “Toledo dig” turned into a circus. Nothing of any substance 
was ever found. Griffis claimed that some items found amongst the 
garbage (a headless doll, two old curved knives and some torn chil- 
dren’s clothes) were “occult ritual relics” and evidence of satanism at 
the site. However, Dr. Michael Pratt, an archeologist who was brought 
in from a nearby Heidelberg University, did not agree with Griffis’ 
assertions. 

Nevertheless, some of the media did report Griffis’ claims, without 
treating them with much skepticism. As a result, the “Toledo dig” has 
now become part of the evolving contemporary legend. As recently as 
1989, some newspaper reporters still referred to the findings of the 
“Toledo dig”, using it to support claims about secret satanic cults 
which engage in ritual human sacrifice (Detroit News, 22 March 1989). 


4. Ellis (1989:205—206) gives information about folklore about satanism in Ohio and particu- 
larly in the Toledo area. 

5. One newspaper did investigate the “Toledo dig” a bit further (Cleveland Plain Dealer, 7 July 
1985). It found that Sheriff Telb’s main “informant” was a local Baptist minister, who happened to 
own the wooded lot alleged to be the satanic cult burial site. On that wooded lot was an abandoned, 
run-down shack, which at one time was inhabited by a homeless old man. He was a mental patient 
at a local hospital, according to a local policeman who used to drive him to the hospital. He used to 
chase away children playing in the area by threatening them with a variety of makeshift magic 
artifacts. 
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Summary. The satanic cult legend is drawn from the ancient blood 
ritual myth and the myth of Satan’s conflict with God. This combina- 
tion of symbolism usually arises at times when societies are undergo- 
ing a deep cultural crisis of values. 

Certain social conditions were necessary for the evolving legend to 
become a plausible and credible explanation for such widely diver- 
gent “evils” as: the mutilation of pet animals, the desecration of 
churches, the vandalism of cemeteries, teenage suicide, child kidnap- 
ping and missing children, sexual child abuse and serial murder.® 1) 
Isolated, local claims about satanic cults had to find a channel to reach 
a broad, mass audience. The stories had to become “marketable” for 
mass media attention. 2) It was necessary for some kind of “carrier” 
groups to take up the rumor stories as a cause and persist in dissem- 
inating them over many years, in the face of strong skepticism. 3) 
Some kinds of authority figures had to legitimize the rumor stories, by 
publicly endorsing them as being true. 

The contemporary imagery of the legend gradually began to 
emerge out of the anti-cult movement of the 1970s and concerns 
about the drug abuse and violent aggression of middle class teenage 
gangs. The social labels and stereotypes of “satanist” and “satanic cult” 
merged imagery of authoritarian religious cults and vicious, psycho- 
pathic criminals. Such imagery has had great mass media appeal. It 
was frequently employed by local newspaper reporters to explain an 
epidemic of spurious claims about cattle mutilations, beginning in the 
mid-1970s. The widespread over-reaction to concerns about missing 
children and sexual child abuse fit neatly into the blood ritual myth 
and functioned to link the emerging legend to parental fears for their 
children. Perhaps most importantly, the satanic cult legend is consis- 
tent with the cultural tradition of subversion myths shared by funda- 
mentalist Protestants and conservative ethnic Catholics. 

Local newspaper reports about a wide variety of crimes (from cem- 
etery vandalism to serial murder) attributed to “satanists,” as well as 
television programs about criminal satanism, such as the 20/20 Show 
and television talk shows, have spread the legend to a national audi- 
ence. The legend has also been widely disseminated by police “ex- 
perts” in ritualistic crime, by some religious evangelists and by MPD 
sufferers who claim to be satanic cult “survivors.” 


6. See Smelser 1962 for a general theoretical statement suggesting these conditions as prereq- 
uisite conditions for collective behavior, and Campion-Vincent (this issue) for an application to the 
study of contemporary legends in the form of persistent rumor stories. 
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By the late 1980s, an ambiguous stereotype of a criminal “satanic 
cult” had become a socially constructed “fact.” The existence of sa- 
tanic cults had become a taken-for-granted, consensually validated 
social reality for millions of Americans. 


A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF NEWSPAPER REPORTS 
ABOUT SATANIC CULT RUMOR-PANICS 


Rumors about dangerous satanic cults have been erupting into 
community-wide panics, or simmering as chronic worries about sa- 
tanic cult kidnappers, particularly since the “20/20” television show 
about satanism in 1985. My research has been able to identify 31 
locations, where the rumor activity has been particularly intense. (See 
Figure 2.) 

A content analysis of these newspaper reports offers information 
useful for understanding these unusual social phenomena. It also 
offers further insight into how the satanic cult legend is being trans- 
mitted through particular communication networks. 

: Eocations. In every case except one, the case of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, these rumor-panics have taken place in rural and small town 
areas rather than in large cities. Even where a satanic cult rumor- 
panic took place nearby a large city, such as Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
or Richmond, Virginia, it did not penetrate into the urban area. My 
own research confirms this anomaly. While the May, 1988 rumor- 
panic covered a huge rural and small town area across western New 
York and northwestern Pennsylvania, it did not touch Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, the largest city in the region. In the villages of its hinterlands, 
people became very agitated about dangerous satanic cults, but peo- 
ple in Erie had not even heard about them (Erie Time-News, 12 May 
1988). 

The selective location of these rumor-panics is quite curious and 
calls for an explanation. One possible hypothesis is that the underly- 
ing social stresses and cultural crisis, which have given rise to this 
contemporary version of the blood ritual myth, are particularly in- 
tense in rural and small town areas (Victor 1989). Another possible 
hypothesis is that the communication networks which transmit the 
legend are more likely to be situated and are stronger in rural and 
small town areas. 

The Content of the Rumor Stories. The newspaper reports reveal that 
across the country, there is a surprising similarity of rumor story 
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content. About 75% of the stories make claims about animal mutila- 
tions and about 65% of them make claims about the kidnapping and 
ritual sacrifice of children. Many of the kidnapping stories take the 
form of predictions, but many of them also make claims that such 
crimes have already taken place secretly and have been concealed 
from public knowledge. Interestingly, about 40% of these kidnapping 
stories specifically mention blond, blue-eyed children or virgins.’ 

Other story content in the rumors was much less common. Murder 
or mass murder by a satanic cult was claimed in about 20% of the 
rumors, without specifically mentioning children. Ritual sexual abuse 
of children by the cult was claimed in only about 5% of the rumors. 
Other criminal outrages mentioned only once each included the sac- 
rifice of human fetuses, ritual torture, sexual orgies and teenage sui- 
cide due to satanism. 

It seems clear that the kidnapping and ritual sacrifice of children is 
at the core of these satanic cult rumors and that it reflects the blood 
ritual myth. 

Antecedent Events. The function of a “triggering event” of a rumor- 
panic is to act as a catalyst for the release of social tensions, which may 
have been building for many previous months. This triggering event 
is not the “cause” of the panic behavior, even though people may 
consciously point to that event as the event which caused fear. In- 
stead, the fear is a response to the collective definition of social reality 
embedded in the rumor stories. 

In the rumor-panic that I studied, it was the symbolic significance 
of the date Friday the thirteenth which functioned as a “trigger”, to 
release tensions which had been building for months over a huge 
area. However, the long evolving rumor process itself was triggered 
by other events, in which purely local occurrences were linked, in 
collective imagination, to events occurring simultaneously in the mass 
media (Victor 1989). 

The important antecedent events mentioned in the newspaper ac- 
counts reflected what each reporter considered relevant, as a possible 
“cause” of the rumors. The reports may have easily overlooked some 
antecedent events which may have functioned as triggering events. In 
addition, it was not possible to determine from the newspaper ac- 
counts whether the antecedent events described, initiated the rumor 
process or only precipitated the panic. 


7. See Victor 1989 for an interpretation of the symbolic meaning of the “blond, blue-eyed 
virgin” metaphor. 
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Keeping these cautions in mind, my content analysis of the news- 
paper reports indicates that some particularly common antecedent 
events occur before satanic cult rumors become intense. These in- 
clude: the sighting of so-called “satanic” graffiti (39% of cases), cem- 
etery vandalism (23% of cases), or some violent, local crime, such as a 
murder or suicide (45% of cases). Other antecedent events are men- 
tioned in the news articles much less frequently. These include: a local 
church meeting or police conference concerning the dangers of sa- 
tanism (16%), a mass media presentation about the dangers of satan- 
ism (13%), conflict between local youth groups involving accusations 
of satanism (13%), or the actual finding of mutilated animals (6%). 

It appears that antecedent to a satanic cult rumor-panic, there is 
usually some kind of ambiguous local event that, in collective imagi- 
nation, evokes the symbolic themes of the emerging satanic cult leg- 
end. Thus, the legend is collectively used to provide an explanation 
for some event of widespread local concern, for which there exists no 
ready explanation (Shibutani 1966). 

As a practical matter, it probably isn’t particularly useful to search 
for events which might predict a future rumor-panic. The meaning of 
an event, from a symbolic interactionist viewpoint, is not in the event 
itself, but in the meaning collectively attributed to it through the 
process of the consensual validation of reality.’ It probably would be 
more useful to determine the story content of the gossip circulating in 
a community.® 

Rumor “Carriers.” Rumor “carriers” do not create the satanic cult 
rumor stories. However, they make use of them to enhance their own 
ideology. They also lend credibility to the rumor stories, because of 
their positions of authority. 

In my research in Jamestown, I found indications that the rumor- 
panic was aggravated by the efforts of certain rumor “carriers.” These 
included an out-of-town religious satan hunter and a few fundamen- 
talist ministers. (In Jamestown, most of the local police were 
highly skeptical of the rumor stories and actively sought to calm com- 
munity tensions.) 


8. This symbolic interactionist interpretation disagrees with Ellis and Campion-Vincent (this 
issue) about whether triggering events must be dramatic, public events. I suggest that the meaning 
of an event is attributed by its audience. 

9. See Victor 1989 for the relationship between localized gossip and the emerging contemporary 
legend. 
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My survey of the news articles indicates that so-called “experts” in 
identifying satanic cult ritualistic crimes contributed to the fears 
which resulted from the satanic cult rumors. They did so, by making 
public claims about the supposed dangers of satanic cults and by 
lending credibility to bizarre rumor stories. In about one-third of the 
rumor cases, police “experts” in satanic cult crime were active in pro- 
moting such claims. In about one quarter of the cases, religious satan 
hunters (mainly fundamentalist ministers) were active in promoting 
claims about satanism. 

A few illustrations from the newspaper reports provide an under- 
standing of what I mean by actions which promote the rumor stories 
and aggravate community tensions. 

In April, 1985, a local Deputy Sheriff in rural Union county, Ohio, 
claimed to have knowledge of five secret “cells” of satanists, having at 
least 1,500 members (Columbus Dispatch, 14 April 1985). 

In April, 1988, a Sheriff in McComb, Mississippi, claimed to the 
press that he had a confidential list of 22 members of a local satanic 
cult; shortly afterwards, a rumor-panic erupted (Jackson Clarion- 
Ledger, 1 & 2 April 1988). | 

In May, 1989, police satan hunters at a state-wide conference in 
New Hampshire were quoted in newspapers as claiming that there are 
over two million members of satanic cults in the United States, orga- 
nized into “criminal cartels” (Boston Globe, 28 May 1989). According to 
these crime “experts,” many of the unsolved kidnappings and serial 
murders in our country are committed by highly secret satanic cults. 
(Dale Griffis was one of the “experts” quoted.) Shortly thereafter, a 
state-wide rumor-panic broke out. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE SATANIC CULT LEGEND 


The previous two studies provide evidence about how the satanic 
cult legend is being disseminated through American society. This 
section identifies more explicitly those means of transmission. The 
presentation in this section is supplemented by information from doc- 
uments, which I have collected from various organizations that at- 
tempt to publicize the dangers of satanism. 


THE MAIN ORGANIZING AGENCIES 


1) Police seminars and public conferences about satanic cult crime. 
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2) Conferences on sexual child abuse having presentations about 
ritual child abuse. 

3) Conferences of anti-cult organizations having presentations 
about satanic cults. 

4) Church and revival meetings about the dangers of satanism. 

5) Psychiatric conferences having presentations about satanic cult 
ritual child abuse of multiple personality disorder patients. 


Mass MEDIA SOURCES OF SATANIC CULT STORIES 


1) Newspaper and popular magazine articles about satanic cult 
crimes and about teenage satanism. 

2) Television talk shows about satanic cult crime. 

3) Articles about satanism in sensational tabloid newspapers. 

4) “True crime” books about satanic cult crimes. 

5) Religious books about the dangers of satanism. 

6) Christian radio programs about the dangers of satanism. 

7) Articles about satanism in some denominational religious mag- 
azines. 


MAJOR “CARRIERS” OF SATANIC CULT STORIES 


1) Police “experts” on satanic, occult or ritualistic crime. 

2) Clergy “experts” on satanic influences in movies, music and chil- 
dren’s games. 

3) Satanic cult “survivors” (MPD sufferers) and the psychothera- 
pists who believe their stories and publish reports about ritual child 
abuse. 

4) Child advocates and anti-cult volunteers who lecture about sa- 
tanic cult ritual child abuse. 


THE MAIN COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 
PROMOTING THE SATANIC CULT LEGEND!° 


1) Religious traditionalists, organized through churches, who be- 
lieve in the growing menace of satanism in American society, as a 
manifestation of Satan’s increasing influence in the world. 


10. The use of the concept of a loose communication network should not be taken to imply 
anything about personal motives or group purposes. Scholars need to be very cautious not to infer 
any uniformity of belief among people having any of the group affiliations noted here. The concept 
of a communication network merely helps us to understand the social structures that are conducive 
to the transmission of certain kinds of symbolic meanings in stories. 
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2) Local police who have come to believe in the growing danger of 
satanic cult crime, many of whom have attended police training sem- 
inars on satanism and ritualistic crime. 

3) Psychotherapists and social workers who have come to believe 
that satanic cults ritually torture and sexually abuse children, many of 
whom have attended conferences about multiple personality disorder 
and ritual sexual abuse. 


CONCLUSION: SOCIAL CONDITIONS WHICH ACCOUNT 
FOR PERSISTENT RUMORS 


Véronique Campion-Vincent’s research into the “baby-parts” ru- 
mor stories, which are thematically similar to the satanic cult rumor 
stories, suggests that four social conditions provide an answer to ques- 
tions abut why such stories spread so rapidly and why they are so 
easily accepted as being true. The existence of these four social con- 
ditions explain why claims about satanic cults continue to surface in 
American society and they are able to attract a large audience of 
believers. 

1) An Ancient Legend with Contemporary Relevance. The satanic cult 
legend is rooted in the ancient blood ritual legend and the myth of 
Satan’s conflict with God. This combination usually arises at times of 
a major cultural crisis of values in a society. The satanic cult legend is 
a variety of subversion myth, which usually provokes witch-hunts for 
enemies (scapegoats) to blame for the destruction of sacred cultural 
values. 

2) Popular Culture, Mass Media Appeal. The satanic cult legend has 
had great appeal for the mass media. It is being widely disseminated 
in newspaper articles about satanic cult crime and about teenage sa- 
tanism, in popular “true crime” books, on television talk shows and in 
the Christian mass media. 

3) Genuine Social Evils Which Resemble the Legend. There are a num- 
ber of genuine social evils in American society today, especially threats 
to the safety and well-being of children, which resemble the symbols 
of the legend. These real “evils” lend plausibility to the satanic cult 
stories, especially in the minds of people who are under stress from 
economic and family problems. A great many of today’s parents, es- 
pecially in rural and small town areas, believe that the world is less 
safe for children than was the world of their grandparents. 
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4) Propagandists with an Ideological Agenda. Religious and political 
leaders throughout the ages have manipulated people by using ru- 
mors and legends to shape people’s preconceptions to see what lead- 
ers want them to see. Legends have commonly been used as a vehicle 
for moral instruction by religious officials. Political activists have com- 
monly used rumors to provide them with a propaganda edge against 
rival forces. When authority figures promote rumors, the stories gain 
credibility. Many rumor “carriers” have ideological preconceptions, 
which cause them to accept the rumor stories about satanism without 
much skepticism and to promote these stories with great commitment. 
The satanic cult legend, as a subversion myth, leads them into a witch- 
hunt for enemies to blame for the social problems of our times. 


HARMFUL CONSEQUENCES OF SATANIC CULT RUMORS 


My content analysis of newspaper reports reveals that much harm 
has already resulted from this subversion myth. Therefore, my re- 
search also addresses another question; one which has practical rather 
than theoretical significance: 

What harmful consequences, if any, result from these rumors? 
Obviously, this question is a matter for value judgement, rather than 
purely value-neutral description and analysis; I, as a scientific inves- 
tigator, had to evaluate the evidence and make a judgement about 
what constitutes harm. 

My analysis offers an idea of the kinds of fear-driven behavior, 
which results from the satanic cult rumors. One common effect of 
these rumors is that many parents kept their children home from 
school for a period of time, out of fear that they might be kidnapped 
by the satanic cult. In some locations, town meetings were held to deal 
with the problem of satanic cults. These meetings usually attracted a 
great many parents, who demanded “action” from the police and 
school authorities. Prayer meetings were sometimes also held, to be- 
seech the help of God in dealing with the evil work of Satan. 

In some locations, concerned citizens organized neighborhood pa- 
trols on alert for satanists. More dangerous are the informal vigilante 
groups which formed in some locations to go on hunts for members 
of satanic cults. Some of the news articles report that gun sales in- 
creased sharply, during a rumor-panic. 
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THE POTENTIAL FOR VIOLENCE 


During a rumor-panic in eastern Kentucky in September, 1988, a 
photographer working on a grant to photograph school children had 
to flee for her safety (AP news release, 3 October 1988). In the town 
where she was looking for children to photograph, local rumors ac- 
cused her of seeking victims for ritual sacrifice by devil worshippers. 
She had to leave town hurriedly, after a principal chased her out of a 
school building, shouting insults and threats at her. 

On Halloween night, 1988, in Cobleskill, New York, police had 
learned from local “informants” about a meeting of a satanic cult 
during that night, at which a human sacrifice was supposed to take 
place. The police rushed, with guns drawn, into a gathering of 50 to 
75 college students, who were dressed in strange clothing, carrying 
candles and chanting. The gathering happened to be a Halloween 
party, organized by a local college professor. Obviously, someone 
could have been shot (AP news release, November 1988). 

In March 1990, police in Dillsburg, Pennsylvania, intercepted a 
group of teenagers on the way to attack “satanists” at a rumored ritual 
meeting site (AP news release, 23 March 1990). When the teenagers’ 
car was stopped by the police, they found them armed with home- 
made bombs, several guns and knives. 


DAMAGED COMMUNITY REPUTATIONS 


There is evidence that these rumors have resulted, in some cases, in 
the community harassment of some individuals. During a rumor- 
panic in northeastern Indiana, in October, 1988, for example, the 
people of the village of Hamilton boycotted certain local stores ru- 
mored to be holding satanic cult ritual meetings in their basements. 
The boycott resulted in substantial financial losses for the stores (Au- 
burn Evening Star, 25 October 1988). 

A law suit in Bay City, Michigan, in 1989, brought to light the way 
in which these rumors can victimize teenagers accused in gossip of 
being satanists (Ann Arbor News, 1 November 1989). The law suit was 
brought against a school principal and a teacher, by the father of two 
girls. The girls had to leave their school system, because they were 
victims of public harassment due to rumor accusations that they were 
members of a satanic cult. School officials subjected the two girls to 
a public investigation and surveillance, resulting in their social ostra- 
cism. 
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In Rockford, Illinois, rumors circulated in 1988, accusing several 
prominent local professionals and clergymen of being members of a 
satanic cult which sexually molested children (Personal informant). 
Local police detectives took the rumors as fact, rather than regarding 
them with cautious skepticism and communicated the names to mem- 
bers of the general public. 


ATTEMPTS AT CENSORSHIP 


Parents’ groups in some communities, for example, have de- 
manded that their school systems end all celebration of Halloween, 
because they say that it celebrates and encourages satanism (AP news 
release, 12 October 1989). 

In several states, legislatures are working on laws against so-called 
“devil worship”. These laws would have the effect of restricting the 
freedom of religious expression of people who practice rather uncon- 
ventional, but harmless non-Christian religious (Houston Chronicle, 3 
May 1989). 

In many communities, citizens’ groups have demanded that librar- 
ies remove books, which they claim promote occult religion and sa- 
tanism. A survey done by People for the American Way, found that 
this claim has now become the most common threat to the freedom to 
use libraries (People for the American Way, 1989). 

Any scholar who is familiar with the blood ritual myth is well aware 
of how it has been used in witch-hunts throughout history. These 
witch-hunts, whether directed against Christians, pagans, or Jews, 
have often resulted in degradation and violence. I believe that it is a 
moral responsibility of a scholar as a person to be sensitive to this fact 
of history. 
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